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I  move  as  a  moth, 
Impending : 

Drawn  to  a  star, 

A  mortal  sun, 

And  burned,  tempted, 
Profaned, 

Despair  of  this  worship — 
I  leave  a  second  time. 
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by 

JANICE 

KOLAR 


Samuel  wasn’t  over  fifty,  but  he  wasn’t  under  thirty.  No  one  really 
knew  for  certain.  No  one  really  knew  for  certain  that  his  name  was 
Samuel,  but  he  said  it  was,  and  he  was  believed. 
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The  weather  had  been  tolerable  that  day,  clearly  autumn,  and  cool 
enough  to  pinch  the  lungs.  Samuel  pitched  out  of  bed,  and,  delaying  the 
monotony  of  dressing,  leaned  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  spat  on  the 
head  of  the  garbage  man  in  the  alley.  He  straightened,  spiraling  several 
times  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  bed  again,  and  fell  into  it.  The  accus¬ 
tomed  mattress  gripped  his  soft  body  and  he  lay  breathing  heavily, 
trembling.  His  nervous  fingers  jarred  a  cigarette  from  some  stiff  pocket 
in  the  pants  that  lay  on  the  floor.  With  the  second  match,  he  had  it  lit. 

Samuel  smoked  like  that  for  almost  half  a  pack,  and  probably  would 
have  continued  to  exhaustion,  but  the  phone  rang.  Obligated  by  some 
repressed  sensibility,  he  grabbed  a  shirt,  a  refugee  of  last  night's  cam¬ 
paign  at  Napoleon's,  a  bar  downstairs  from  Samuel’s  room. 

Holding  the  shirt  to  his  chest,  he  carefully  lifted  the  receiver  with 
his  free  hand.  Summoning  his  best  voice,  and  his  best  powers  of  con¬ 
centration,  he  put  the  phone  to  his  ear — and  with  it  carelessly  pushed 
the  lighted  cigarette  an  inch  or  so  into  his  mouth,  spewing  ashes  on  the 
shirt.  He  dropped  it,  and  expelled  the  remainder  of  the  cigarette  from 
his  mouth  as  he  slowly  ground  the  shirt  collar  with  his  foot. 

It  was  a  wrong  number  anyway.  Samuel  twisted  his  arms,  yawning, 
provoking  sensation  from  his  naked  form.  Then,  dressing  casually  and 
a  bit  insubstantially,  considering  the  temperature,  he  left  the  room. 

It  was  about  half  past  one,  and  undulating  masses  of  pigeons  armored 
the  sidewalks  as  Samuel  pressed  through.  He  washed  by  fruit  stands 
with  mustached  attendants,  and  children  celebrating  Saturday  in  basic 
physical  ritual — tag  and  street  ball.  It  forced  him  to  recall  his  holy  days, 
when  he  viewed  the  world  with  a  Gothic  horror,  and  he  too  celebrated 
Saturday. 

Maggie  was  feeding  the  pigeons  again,  slave  to  a  hungry  regularity. 

“Did  you  read  where  the  mayor  is  trying  to  poison  the  pigeons  again, 
Samuel?"  She  spoke  with  that  particular  street  drama  so  often  found 
in  the  city.  “He's  going  to  kill  them,  he  says." 

“Yeah?  I  don’t  know  why  he  bothers  with  the  birds.  There's  a  lot  of 
stuff  he  could  be  doin’  aside  from  killin’  pigeons,  it  seems."  Samuel 
rather  absently  agreed  with  her. 

“Yeah,  I  know.  He  says  they  make  you  sick.  You  ever  been  sick  from 
a  pigeon,  Samuel?  I  never  was,  and  I  been  with  ’em  for  years.  I  just 
never  was  sick  from  a  pigeon.  I  know  it." 

“No,  I  never  was,  or  at  least  I  don’t  think  I  ever  was,"  Samuel  an¬ 
swered. 

“I  wrote  him  a  letter,  Samuel.  Just  the  other  day  I  wrote  him.  Do  you 
think  he’ll  read  it?" 

“You  mean  you  wrote  him  about  the  pigeons?" 

“Yeah,  do  you  think  he’ll  read  it?" 
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“Well,  you  can’t  tell  about  things  like  that,  but  if  I  was  him,  I’d  read 
your  letter.  I  really  would,  Maggie.” 

She  smiled  at  that. 

Samuel  looked  at  her  and  thought  how  often  he  had  looked  at  her 
before. 

She  had  an  ample  frame,  and  hips  that  could  make  you  regret  that 
you  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  Liberty  Avenue,  and  couldn’t  touch 
them.  Her  last  name  was  Anderson.  Maggie  Anderson.  She  had  beauti¬ 
ful  eyes,  too,  gypsy  eyes,  darkened  and  shaded  around  the  sockets  with 
the  years,  and  old  mascara. 

“Maggie,  would  you  like  to  go  for  a  walk  with  me  for  a  while?”  Samuel 
hadn’t  intended  to  ask  her.  He  wasn’t  certain  why  he  had,  or  even  that 
he  should  have,  but  it  was  done. 

“Where  do  you  want  to  walk  to,  Samuel?”  she  asked. 

His  eyes  lost  all  gloss  of  sleepiness,  and  his  hands  became  suddenly 
alarmed,  and  anticipated  her  too  noticeably,  so  he  punched  them  nerv¬ 
ously  into  his  pockets.  He  didn’t  answer  her. 

“Wait,  I’ll  go  in  and  get  a  sweater.”  Maggie  smiled.  “Now,  you  wait 
here.” 

He  smiled  too. 

“Look,  Maggie,  maybe  you’d  rather  go  out  tonight;  you  know,  later.” 
Samuel  lit  a  cigarette,  but  continued  to  gaze  at  her. 

She  thought  it  over  and  agreed.  “Come  back  at  nine,  Samuel,  and 
we’ll  go  out.”  She  went  back  to  feeding  the  pigeons. 

Samuel  went  to  Napoleon’s,  rather  than  go  back  to  his  room.  Actually, 
the  guy  who  owned  the  place  was  named  Shapiro,  but  can  you  imagine 
a  place  called  Shapiro’s?  (At  least,  this  was  Samuel’s  explanation  of 
the  name  of  the  bar.) 

He  sat  at  one  end  of  a  row  of  tables,  directly  across  from  Gert’s  regu¬ 
lar  table.  She  was  still  there,  just  as  he  had  left  her  last  night.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  that  it  was  Samuel,  it  started  again. 

“Hey,  baby  face,  you  married?” 

“Yeah,  and  I  got  nine  kids.  Leave  me  alone,  old  bitch.  Go  sell  that 
stuff  somewheres  else.” 

“Yeah?  I  suppose  you’re  the  president,  or  the  mayor,  or  something, 
huh,  big  man.” 

“Nope.  The  mayor  kills  pigeons.  And  I  never  killed  a  pigeon  in  my 
life.” 

Samuel  really  almost  liked  Gert,  but  he  just  wasn’t  in  the  mood,  so 
he  took  a  couple  of  beers  and  went  up  to  his  room. 

Gert  started  to  follow  him.  He  could  hear  her  attempt  to  climb  the 
stairway,  stepping  irregularly,  and  finally  falling.  She  screamed  some 
profanity,  and  abandoned  the  idea  of  reaching  Samuel’s  room.  He  was 
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grateful  that  she  had,  because  he  wasn’t  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  her  that  she  wasn’t  welcome  tonight. 

He  lay  in  bed,  and  finished  the  beer,  his  mind  reflecting  on  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Maggie  this  afternoon.  Then,  deciding  it  was  getting  fairly 
late,  he  undressed  and  showered.  He  wondered  what  she  was  doing  right 
now,  this  very  minute,  though  his  curiosity  remained  faint  in  its  most 
strenuous  moments. 

He  put  the  same  clothes  on,  and  checking  for  his  cigarettes,  left 
for  Maggie’s. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  stoop  when  he  arrived,  still  in  the  tired  after¬ 
noon  dress  she  had  worn  at  their  earlier  meeting. 

“Fm  early.  You  aren’t  mad,  are  you?”  Samuel  asked. 

“Nope,  not  all  all.  Where  are  we  going  tonight,  Samuel?” 

“I  thought  maybe  we  could  go  to  Napoleon’s,  and  then  maybe  we 
could  go  to  my  apartment,  if  that  was  okay  with  you.” 

“Oh,  to  Napoleon’s  .  .  .  Ah,  yeah,  I  don’t  mind.  That’s  fine  with  me. 
Napoleon’s.” 

She  turned  to  go  up  the  stairs.  “Wait  here  while  I  change,  Samuel, 
I  won’t  be  long,”  she  said. 

She  wasn’t  long.  Samuel  watched  her  as  she  locked  the  door  to  her 
apartment.  She  moved  her  hips  skillfully,  fully  aware  that  Samuel 
watched. 

They  walked  back  to  Napoleon’s,  slowly  pacing  and  timing  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Conversation  quietly  issued  from  the  windows  they  passed,  and 
formed  a  background  of  sound. 

Suddenly,  Samuel  stopped.  “Ah,  look,  Maggie,  maybe  we  shouldn’t 
go  out  tonight.  Maybe  it  would  be  better  if  we  went  out  tomorrow  night. 
I  mean,  it  just  might  not  be  the  right  night,  you  know.” 

Maggie  was  losing  patience.  “No,  I  don’t  know.  First  you  change 
your  mind  about  this  afternoon,  and  now  again  this  evening.  What  is 
it  with  you  ?” 

Samuel  lit  a  cigarette,  but  was  silent. 

“Look,  you  go  on  to  Napoleon’s,  or  wherever  it  is  that  you’re  going, 
and  I’ll  walk  home.  You  just  go  on.” 

Samuel  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  watching  Maggie  return  to  her 
apartment,  until  she  faded  around  a  corner.  Then,  he  walked  back  to 
Napoleon’s.  He  took  his  usual  seat,  and  Gert  came  over. 

“Hey,  baby  face,  you  married?” 

“Nope.  Not  at  all.”  He  took  her  hand,  and  a  beer,  and  walked  up  to 
his  apartment. 
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T  HE  last  flickering  flames  died 
out.  A  lonely  wisp  of  smoke  rose 
slowly  from  the  charred  skeleton 
of  what  had  been  the  village 
of  Masambi.  The  solitary  figure 
standing  silhouetted  against  the 
deepening  purple  of  the  sky  slowly 
surveyed  the  blackened  ruins  from 
his  post  atop  the  low  hill. 

Less  than  an  hour  ago  the  vil¬ 
lage  had  been  teeming  with  life. 
The  frenzied  blacks,  having  gorged 
their  blood  lust  by  massacring 
hordes  of  white  hostages,  were  ly¬ 
ing  about  in  a  glazed-eyed  stupor, 
impervious  to  the  slight  move¬ 
ments  among  the  underbrush  that 
signaled  their  impending  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Slowly,  quietly,  the  little  band 
of  fierce  white  fighters  encircled 
the  village,  sweat-drenched  khaki 
shirts  clinging  stickily  in  huge 
dark  patches,  blood-shot  eyes  fixed 
intently  in  a  hard,  merciless  stare, 
pungent  odor  of  musk  cutting 


THE 

LAST 

REPRIEVE 

by 

PAUL 

BAIL 

through  the  dank  tropical  air,  un¬ 
bearable  thirst  welling  up  from 
deep  inside  throats  lined  thick 
with  dust — a  thirst  water  alone 
could  not  quench.  These  men,  cold, 
efficient,  professional  killers — mer¬ 
cenaries,  who  killed  without  qualm 
or  second  thought  for  the  highest 
bidder — these  men  were  consumed 
with  a  single  passion:  to  avenge. 
All  senses  alert,  eyes  strained, 
nerves  taut,  in  contrast  to  the 
drowsy  natives,  glutted  with  the 
white  man’s  whisky  and  the  black 
man’s  pombe.  The  spectre  of  death 
hung  over  the  village.  A  native 
stirred  in  his  sleep;  a  machine  gun 
burst  cut  him  in  half.  The  sleepy 
village  was  plunged  into  hell. 

Scarlet  tongues  of  flame  licking 
greedily  up  the  sides  of  the  crude 
frame  buildings  and  thatch  huts — 
deadly  rattle  of  machine  gun  spat¬ 
tering  blood  of  bewildered  natives, 
liquor-soggy  brains  just  beginning 
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to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
turmoil  surrounding  them — crackle 
and  hiss  of  the  glaring  flames  of 
the  inferno,  animal-like  cries  of 
despair  rising  from  the  panic-rid¬ 
den  herd  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit — 
billows  of  thick  black  smoke  ob¬ 
scuring  the  battle  ground,  occa¬ 
sionally  parting  to  reveal  livid 
flames — bedlam:  the  mournful  bel¬ 
lows  of  trapped  cattle  mingling 
with  the  piercing  screams  of  blood 
drenched  half -corpses,  sweet  smell 
of  blood  mingling  with  the  repug¬ 
nant  odor  of  burnt  human  flesh — 
twilight  falling;  a  nightmare  time 
with  a  topsy-turvy  world — waves 
of  nausea  flooding  the  men  trapped 
in  the  valley  of  death — everything 
spinning,  sudden  dizziness.  .  .  .  The 
sounds  of  battle  began  to  fade:  a 
few  scattered  bursts  of  gunfire — 
a  baby's  cry — the  rattle  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun — silence.  .  .  . 

The  flare  of  a  match  briefly  il¬ 
luminated  the  face  of  the  lonely 
figure  atop  the  hill  as  he  lit  a 
cigarette.  His  face  held  a  look  of 
immense  weariness.  He  was  Major 
Mike  Scott,  commander  of  the  mer¬ 
cenaries.  Slowly  he  walked  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  carnage  to¬ 
wards  the  makeshift  camp  his  men 
had  assembled.  A  strange,  unnat¬ 
ural  stillness,  punctuated  occasion¬ 
ally  by  a  short  burst  of  nervous 
laughter,  hung  ominously  over  the 
encampment.  Major  Scott  sensed 
the  tension ;  his  body  had  re¬ 
sponded  to  it  instantaneously  in  an 
almost  imperceptible  tautening  of 
the  muscles  around  the  jaw.  There 
was  none  of  the  boisterous  celebra¬ 
tion  that  usually  followed  a  success¬ 


ful  battle.  The  men  had  killed  every 
living  thing  in  the  village.  They 
had  not  even  retained  any  of  the 
young  women  as  they  were  wont 
to  do.  Very  few  of  the  men  had 
stopped  to  gather  plunder.  It  had 
truly  been  a  strange  battle.  Major 
Scott  drew  the  smoke  deep  into  his 
lungs,  trying  to  shake  the  numb¬ 
ness  that  hung  over  him  like  a  fog. 
Suddenly  he  realized  that  what  he 
wanted  now,  more  than  anything 
else,  was  a  drink. 

His  pace  quickened  a  bit  as  he 
neared  his  tent.  Once  inside,  he 
filled  a  battered  tin  cup  with  gin, 
gulped  down  half,  then  climbed 
into  his  hammock  and  lit  himself 
a  fresh  cigarette.  He  inhaled 
deeply;  blue-grey  smoke  filled  his 
lungs.  He  forced  himself  to  relax 
through  a  conscious  effort  of  his 
will — tension  was  wasteful  of  the 
body’s  store  of  energy.  This  was 
the  main  reason  for  his  having 
been  promoted  so  quickly:  the  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  self-control 
which  he  displayed.  A  mercenary 
commander  deals  in  life  and  death. 
He  must  be  capable  of  sending  his 
men  on  missions  which  he  knows 
will  almost  certainly  result  in  their 
being  killed.  It  is  not  easy  to  send 
men  out  to  die.  The  mercenary 
commander  can  find  no  comfort  in 
pretending  that  they  will  die  he¬ 
roically,  fighting  for  some  great 
cause.  His  men  are  not  patriots, 
nor  have  they  dedicated  their  lives 
to  the  avenging  of  injustices;  they 
are  merely  tough,  trained  killers 
who  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives 
for  a  few  measly  dollars  a  week.  If 
they  are  killed,  there  will  be  no 
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glory:  their  death  will  be  futile, 
their  passing  unremembered.  The 
mercenary  commander  must  be  a 
cold,  tough-minded  realist.  He  must 
play  the  deadly  game  of  war  with 
the  detachment  of  a  man  consider¬ 
ing  a  move  at  chess.  In  short,  the 
mercenary  commander  must  be  a 
man  without  emotions,  a  ruthless, 
impersonal,  inexorable  thinking- 
machine.  Major  Mike  Scott  was 
eminently  qualified  to  be  a  merce¬ 
nary  commander. 

Three  grim-faced  soldiers  burst 
into  the  tent,  dragging  a  tall,  wild¬ 
eyed  Negro  youth  in  with  them. 
The  Major  was  slightly  annoyed 
at  the  disturbance.  “What  do  you 
want?”  he  snapped. 

“We  found  this  boy  hiding  in  the 
woods,  sir,”  the  oldest  of  the  three 
men,  a  sergeant,  answered. 

“Well,  what  did  you  bring  him 
here  for,  Sergeant  ?  Why  didn’t  you 
kill  him  with  the  others  ?” 

“I  was  gonna  kill  the  goddam 
wog,  sir,”  a  second  member  of  the 
group  broke  in,  “but.  .  .  .” 

“I  was  addressing  the  Sergeant,” 
Major  Scott  said  coldly. 

“Well,  sir,”  the  Sergeant  said, 
“this  boy  said  he  knew  where  there 
was  another  encampment  of  the 
rebels,  so  I  figured  I’d  best  bring 
him  in  to  you  for  interrogation.” 

“That  was  very  wise,  Sergeant,” 
Major  Scott  examined  the  boy  with 
new  interest.  He  was  staring  at 
the  Major  apprehensively,  like  a 
trapped  animal,  his  eyes  filled  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  fear  and  cu¬ 
riosity  ;  he  couldn’t  have  been  more 
than  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old. 


“Is  it  true  that  you  know  where 
the  others  are?” 

The  boy  nodded  his  head. 

“Where?” 

The  boy  licked  his  lips;  a  thin 
stream  of  blood  trickled  from  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  “West.” 

“How  far?” 

The  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“One  day.  Maybe  two.” 

The  Major  unfolded  a  smudged, 
crumpled  map.  He  examined  it  for 
a  moment,  made  a  notation  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  then  glanced  up  at 
the  little  group  standing  before 
him.  “That’ll  be  all,  Sergeant.” 

The  Sergeant  looked  at  Major 
Scott  inquiringly.  “What  shall  we 
do  with  the  boy,  sir?” 

There  was  a  faint  trace  of  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  Major’s  voice.  “Why, 
shoot  him  of  course.” 

The  Sergeant  hesitated  for  only 
an  instant.  “Yes,  sir,”  he  said,  lead¬ 
ing  the  youth  outside. 

They  tied  him  to  a  nearby  tree. 
“I’m  gonna  shoot  that  black  bas¬ 
tard  right  in  the  gut,”  the  second 
soldier  announced,  unslinging  his 
machine  gun. 

“Why  don’t  you  shut  up?”  the 
youngest  soldier  said.  “Hasn’t  there 
been  enough  blood  spilled  today  to 
satisfy  you?” 

The  old  Sergeant  said  nothing. 

The  second  soldier  turned  on 
them.  “What  the  hell’s  the  matter 
with  you  guys?  Don’t  tell  me  you 
feel  sorry  for  that  filthy  little  black 
butcher?” 

The  Sergeant  cleared  his  throat. 
“You  don’t  need  our  help  to  kill 
him.” 
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The  Major  observed  the  scene 
from  the  threshold  of  his  tent  with 
a  rather  detached  curiosity.  He 
looked  at  the  boy.  He  was  stand¬ 
ing,  tied  to  a  tree,  his  lips  working, 
his  eyes  pleading.  The  Major  had 
lived  with  death  for  many  years. 
He  had  risked  his  life  and  risked 
the  lives  of  others.  He  had  seen 
many  men  die  and  had  killed  many 
of  them  himself.  The  death  of  one 
more  meant  nothing  to  him.  It 
made  no  difference  to  him  whether 
the  boy  lived  or  died.  He  would 
have  spared  him  except  that  it 
was  simply  more  convenient  to 
have  him  shot.  The  Major  was  not 
a  cruel  man;  death  simply  meant 
nothing  to  him.  Indeed,  he  would 
have  contemplated  his  own  death 
with  the  same  indifference  as  he 
contemplated  the  death  of  the  boy. 
Once,  though,  there  was  one  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  death  would  have 
meant  a  great  deal  to  him,  but  that 


was  many  years  ago.  .  .  .  For  a 
moment  he  felt  a  brief  touch  of — 
what?  Suddenly  he  had  an  impulse 
to  spare  the  boy.  A  word,  a  gesture 
on  the  Major’s  part,  and  the  boy 
would  be  released.  But  the  Major 
could  think  of  no  adequate  reason 
for  sparing  the  boy,  and  to  act  on 
impulse  would  be  an  act  of  inex¬ 
cusable  self-indulgence. 

He  turned  to  enter  his  tent,  hesi¬ 
tated  for  a  moment,  then  addressed 
the  Sergeant.  “See  to  it  that  no 
unnecessary  pain  is  inflicted  on  the 
boy.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

The  Major  entered  his  tent,  sat 
on  his  hammock,  lit  a  cigarette, 
and  waited.  There  was  a  long  si¬ 
lence.  Once  again  he  felt  a  fleeting 
desire  to  save  the  boy.  He  struggled 
with  it,  but  it  returned,  more  ur¬ 
gently  than  before.  He  rose  from 
his  hammock,  and  walked  to  the 
entrance  of  his  tent.  Just  as  he 


reached  it  the  silence  was  broken 
by  a  short  burst  of  machine  gun 
fire. 

The  boy’s  body  slumped  to  the 
ground  as  the  Sergeant,  his  ma¬ 
chine  gun  smoking,  cut  the  ropes 
that  bound  him  to  the  tree.  The 
youngest  soldier  became  violently 
ill.  The  sight  sickened  the  Ma¬ 
jor.  '‘What’s  the  matter,  soldier? 
Haven’t  you  ever  seen  a  man  die 
before ?” 

“I  just  don’t  feel  well,  sir.” 

“Stop  whimpering.”  The  Major 
felt  contempt  for  the  soldier’s 
weakness  and  for  his  own.  Why 
had  he  let  this  matter  of  the  boy 
upset  him  so  much?  He  had  seen 
many  men  die.  This  one  was  no 
different. 

The  Major  entered  his  tent,  re¬ 
filled  his  battered  cup,  blew  out  his 
lantern,  and  lay  in  his  hammock. 
An  unknown,  long  forgotten  emo¬ 
tion  welled  up  from  somewhere 
deep  inside  of  him.  Suddenly  he 
felt  very  old,  and  tired,  and  lonely. 
He  remembered  other  nights  when 
he  had  felt  this — this  longing  with¬ 
out  an  object.  He  thought  he  had 
done  with  that  long  ago,  but  some¬ 
times,  on  long,  sleepless,  starless 
nights.  ...  He  knew  he  should  fight 
it,  but  he  was  too  exhausted  to 
make  the  effort.  He  took  a  sip  of 
his  drink.  Perhaps  just  this  once 
he  would  allow  himself  the  luxury 
of  self-pity.  He  watched  his  youth 
unfurl  before  him.  .  .  . 

Years  ago,  as  a  young  man  in 
college,  he  had  become  involved  in 
a  rather  unfortunate  love  affair. 
The  experience  had  left  him  deeply 
scarred;  he  became  withdrawn,  iso¬ 


lated.  He  feared  other  people  be¬ 
cause  they  represented  a  threat  to 
his  freedom ;  if  he  loved  them  they 
had  power  over  him:  the  power  to 
inflict  pain.  He  couldn’t  bear  to  be 
hurt  by  something  he  couldn’t  see, 
so  he  retreated  from  life  by  sys¬ 
tematically  choking  off  its  emo¬ 
tions.  The  days  were  bearable,  so 
long  as  he  had  some  task  to  per¬ 
form  to  keep  his  mind  occupied. 
It  was  the  idle  moments  that  he 
feared,  the  long,  sleepless  nights. 
Finally  he  met  a  young  woman  who 
meant  so  much  to  him  that  he  was 
willing  to  risk  being  hurt  again. 
He  became  even  more  passionately 
involved  with  her  than  he  had  ever 
been.  But  the  affair  was  doomed 
from  the  start.  The  painful  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past  made  him  sus¬ 
picious,  uncertain,  insecure.  He  be¬ 
came  moody ;  he  went  through 
periods  of  extreme  depression  and 
jealous  rage  interspersed  by  brief 
moments  of  ecstatic  exultation. 
There  were  violent,  stormy  scenes : 
quarrels,  accusations,  recrimina¬ 
tions,  followed  by  remorse  and 
tears,  all  the  characteristic  bag¬ 
gage  of  the  unhappy  love  affair. 
Despite  his  arrogant  pride,  he 
would  have  crawled  if  he  hadn’t 
known  it  was  hopeless.  His  life  was 
a  shambles.  He  was  expelled  from 
college  for  poor  grades.  In  a  final 
spasm  of  self-pity  he  went  on  an 
alcoholic  binge  that  lasted  for  a 
week  and  a  half,  until  his  money 
ran  out.  He  emerged  from  it  purged 
of  all  emotions  save  one:  intense 
hatred.  He  joined  the  mercenaries 
and  released  that  hatred  by  killing. 
Whenever  he  killed,  he  saw  her 
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face,  but  when  he  killed  her  it  was 
himself  that  he  was  killing  too. 
Passionate  hate  is  as  powerful  a 
bond  as  passionate  love.  Many 
blood-stained  years  passed  before 
even  this  emotion  was  purged,  be¬ 
fore  this  burning,  searing,  all-con¬ 
suming  hatred  was  quenched.  He 
was  no  longer  capable  of  feeling 
passionate  about  anything.  The 
youthful  fire  that  had  once  burned 
within  him  so  intensely  was  now 
reduced  to  a  spread  of  smoldering 
grey  ashes.  But  sometimes  still,  on 
long,  lonely  nights,  he  had  a  fleet¬ 
ing  sensation,  like  an  aftertaste, 
and  he  knew  he  was  not  free 
yet.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  he  became  conscious  of 
the  stuffiness  of  his  tent:  the  reek 
of  cheap  gin  and  stale  cigarette 
butts  and  sweat  and.  ...  He  felt 
a  great  wave  of  revulsion  and  nau¬ 
sea  rise  within  him.  He  rose  from 
his  hammock  and  staggered  out  of 
the  tent  into  the  cold  night  air.  The 
chill  bit  into  him  like  a  cold  razor. 
He  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  bush- 
jacket  and  glanced  around  him.  His 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  distant 
glimmer  of  light  penetrating  the 
tangled  underbrush.  The  men  must 
be  checking  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
white  hostages  for  identification, 
he  thought.  He  shook  his  head  to 
clear  his  brain  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
He  thought  he  should  make  sure 
that  they  stole  no  valuables  from 
the  corpses.  Slowly  he  picked  his 
way  along  the  narrow  path  to¬ 
wards  the  clearing  where  they  were 
working. 

The  faces  of  the  corpses  took  on 
a  macabre  aspect  in  the  flickering 


light  of  the  torches  by  which  the 
men  worked.  A  tall,  grim  soldier 
snatched  a  gold  wrist-watch  from 
the  body  of  a  distinguished-looking 
white-haired  gentleman.  The  Ma¬ 
jor  cleared  his  throat.  “Collecting 
valuables  to  be  sent  to  the  next  of 
kin,  Corporal  ?” 

“Y-yes,  sir,”  the  Corporal  said, 
startled. 

The  Major  surveyed  the  faces  of 
the  dead.  Suddenly  he  gasped  in 
surprise. 

“Something  wrong,  sir?”  the 
Corporal  asked. 

“Bring  the  torch  closer,”  the  Ma¬ 
jor  said,  bending  down  over  one  of 
the  corpses.  He  stared  intensely  at 
the  pale,  tight  face. 

“Did  you  know  her,  sir?” 

When  he  spoke  his  voice  was 
thick.  “A  long  time  ago.” 

Major  Scott  winced  involuntarily 
as  the  Corporal  ripped  the  locket 
from  around  her  neck  and  clumsily 
offered  it  to  him. 

As  he  held  the  locket  in  his  hand 
vague  memories  of  quiet  walks  in 
a  sunlit  world  rose  unsummoned 
from  the  depths  of  his  being.  He 
thought  of  a  golden  girl  with  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes,  the  wind  whipping 
through  her  hair  as  they  stood 
together  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
mountain. 

He  suddenly  felt  an  intense  long¬ 
ing,  a  longing  without  an  object. 
And  then  that  face  rose  before  him 
again,  unsummoned,  to  haunt  him. 
For  an  instant,  only  an  instant,  he 
thought  he  might  weep. 

Then,  very  slowly,  and  very  de¬ 
liberately,  he  crushed  the  locket  in 
his  hand.  .  .  . 
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ROBERT  J.  LALLAMANT 


MARK  E.  KUND1G 


J.  DESLOGE  O'MALLEY 


RAYMOND  COMENZO 


SISTER  MARY  ANTHONY 


LAZARUS  WAITING 


But  I  was  dead  once  and  you  raised 

me  from  the  dead .  What  else  should  1  do  hut  weep? 

—Oscar  Wilde ,  " The  Doer  of  Good" 


Abandoned 


in  his  own  burial-ground 

amid  the  slime  of  his  own  and  sisters’  tears, 


he  begins  the  last  task: 
to  trace  the  sands, 
translate  stones,  splintered  bones, 
read  hollow  skies  and  skulls, 
feel  dampness  of  waters  where  the  whore  sitteth 
which  are  peoples, 
and  multitudes, 
and  nations, 
and  tongues. 


Lacking  leaves  and  Cumaean  Sibyl, 
he  spells  from  linen  on  his  body 
the  words 

which  will  be  his  own  land. 


The  hardest  part: 
make  answer 

to  his  own  antiphons  and  odes; 
And  begin  and  end  each  syllable — 
remembrance  of  taste 

of  myrrh  and  turned  wine. 
Faintly:  the  shadow  of  smoke. 
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His  dying  is  half-done: 

scanned  and  written,  each  word, 
the  Book,  cover  closed. 


Then,  a  second  calling. 
All  decaying,  dying 
cease. 


he  feels  the  Word, 

the  word  to  breathe  the  agony  again 
in  all  that  dares  to  die 
the  second,  harder  death. 


—Robert  J.  Lallamont 


VIOLETS 

I  would  give  you  violets,  Michele, 
but  they  withered  all  when  April  died. 

My  silent  eyes  told  you  many  times; 
now  I  weigh  each  word  and  pause,  waiting, 
Never  more  and  never  again ,  love . 

I  would  give  you  violets,  Michele, 
but  face  only  your  trembling,  turned  back, 
and  with  you  watch  snow  fill  window  sill. 
So  are  you  as  the  waif — left  unloved. 

But  you  could  love  and  gave  me  flowers, 
and  I  was  never  able,  Michele. 


—Robert  J.  Lallamant 
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<Skn  heretical  Poet  Converted : 
(fftlan  is  a  Perfectible  Jewel 


Only  foolish  jewels  are  blind 
to  rainbow  lights,  but  mirror  instead 
uncut  stars  outshining  them. 

Man  wakes  and  walks  in  beds  of  silkworms 
set  in  silkwebs,  polished  by  diamonds ; 
he  looks  to  the  sky  molded  and  set 
by  eons  the  long  void  swallowed 
to  chain  to  his  cradle  and  carve 
souks  conflict  on  sparkling  edges. 

Eyes  turned  out  to  outstretched  arms 
and  victor’s  laurels  for  the  brow 
to  balance  heavy  minutes  on  one  foot. 

Singers  of  old  ballads  tumble  and  fall: 

My  song  is  man  turbulent  and  still. 

—Barry  C.  W.  Doherty 
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Rowo  Visions  of  brahma 

I  saw  you  then, 

A  passing  shadow  on  the  old  man's  face, 

Fluttering  silently  'cross  silent  eyes 
To  rise  again 

From  this  woeful  wheel,  from  this  weary  place, 

Where  dour  Death  everlasting  death  denies. 

In  a  moment, 

Though,  when  your  wings  whispered  what  they  whispered 
As  one  ageless  to  one  aged,  he  learned 
What  dying  meant — 

The  soft,  sweet  strains  of  Nirvana  he  heard, 

And  hearing,  from  this  world  forever  turned. 

I  saw  you  when, 

Confined  in  your  iron  cage,  you  would  try 
To  escape  your  prison,  to  spread  your  wings 
And  find  again 

In  the  timeless,  trackless  realm  of  the  sky 
The  oblivion  of  which  the  Brahmin  sings. 

What  living  meant 

Thus,  I  came  to  know.  Teach  me  how  to  die. 

For  this,  my  prison  world,  I  too  would  fly 
(To  Siva  sent) 

Teach  me — For  you  are  the  dark  butterfly; 

You  are  the  green  parrot  with  the  red  eye; 

You  are  Brahma . 

— Mark  E.  Kundig 
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^14^2 at  U  (laxsL  ? 

A  flower,  plucked  to  please  a  young  girl's  fancy, 

will  wilt  and  die  no  slower, 

than  one  caught  under  a  careless  sickle. 

The  bloom  in  a  bride's  bouquet, 
though  pressed  and  saved, 
will  last  no  longer 

than  roses  twined  at  a  widow's  grave. 

The  blossoms  vased  before  a  shrine 

shrivel,  quick  and  futile, 

just  as  those  crushed  underfoot. 


—J.  Desloge  O'Malley 
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Can  hands  recover 

what  the  sea  claims  of  the  mind? 

Or  what  the  innumerable  fancies 
of  the  stars  take  from  the  wind 
of  thought? 

Loss  is  as  natural 
as  the  whiteness  of  mother’s 
milk,  or  the  bitterness  of  salt, 
or  the  passage  of  one  who  walks 
blown  with  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

My  hands  have  learned  their  lesson 
like  a  child  who’s  learned  to  talk; 
they  come  to  give  myself,  to  listen 
to  the  sea.  I  must  learn  the  speech 
of  those  who  walk  with  wind  blown  across 
their  lips;  of  those  who  make  their  love 
to  this  universe  of  stars  and  seas 
with  the  unheard  motion  of  a  kiss. 
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—Raymond  Comenzo 


“goody  two-shoes” 

The  great  church  door  swung  open 
As  by  gust  of  wind 
While  rays  of  setting  sun  came 
Flashing  there  within 
The  sanctuary— quiet  still. 

But  lo,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
Came  echoing  through  the  place 
Like  autumn  leaves  or  angel's  wings 
With  fluttering  grace. 

The  vision;  a  tiny  child 
A  darting  up  the  aisle 
Right  unto  the  altar  rail  itself 
To  visit  Him  Who  once  did  say: 

"Suffer  the  little  ones 
To  come  to  Me  awhile.” 

Lorraine,  her  four  years  grown  by  now 
The  vision  proved  to  be  .... . 

Of  taggled  flowing  golden  locks 
And  shoes  so  worn  and  free 
They  dangled  as  she  stumbled  by 
Unclasped  the  buckles  two! 

But  carefree  child  intent  her  gaze 
Upon  the  One  she  knew  would  listen 
To  her  prayer — so  real,  so  true. 

"May  I  love  you  God,”  she  said 
In  whisper  loud  and  clear. 

"Oh  thank  you  for  my  two  new  shoes — 
And  ’tis  Lorraine  that's  here!” 


Sister  Mary  Anthony 


Behind  the  Burnished 

Fireplace 

by 

Joseph 

Muratore 


By  11:30  the  Indian  Summer  morning  was  miserably  hot.  Even  the 
sparrows  and  blue  jays  who  usually  filled  the  wide  backyard  with 
endless  remarks  on  the  nature  of  things  were  uncommonly  quiet.  The 
two  middle  aged,  solemn-faced  sisters  knew  that  it  would  get  hotter  be¬ 
fore  it  got  later  and  they  sat,  dresses  above  their  knees,  on  the  home¬ 
made  wooden  bench  against  the  cool  stone  garage  in  its  refreshing 
shade.  Eve,  the  thinner  of  the  two,  read  The  Clearport  Beacon,  society 
section.  Her  small  face  demonstrated  the  usual  intensity  with  which 
she  studied  matters,  including  obituary  columns  and  weekly  grocery 
bills.  Faded  blue  flowers  mingled  amiably  on  her  dress,  frayed  at  the 
neckline,  sleeves  rolled  up  over  the  elbows.  Over  her  forehead  lay  a  thin 
layer  of  sweat  not  uncomfortable  to  the  lady.  When  she  turned  a  page 
the  paper  made  a  muffled  sound  as  though  it  were  thin  cloth. 

Pearl  stared  out  into  the  yard  gazing  towards  the  three  playing  chil¬ 
dren  near  the  burnished  fireplace  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
expansive  backyard.  She  was  extremely  calm  and  still  as  if  a  plumb  line 
were  dangling  through  her  being  and  not  at  all  swaying.  She  stared  at 
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the  neat  rows  of  corn  and  radishes  her  aging  father  kept,  then  she  dwelt 
on  the  ancient  swing,  under  the  venerable  oak.  If  the  opportunity  arose 
she  would  have  said  again,  as  she  said  so  many  times  before,  how  thank¬ 
ful  she  was  she  didn’t  have  to  spend  another  summer  in  that  terrible 
city  apartment.  And  she  was  so  glad  she  spotted  an  ad  in  the  paper  about 
this  place,  and  how  right  the  real  estate  man  was,  calling  it  a  miniature 
continental  villa. 


The  first  sister  folded  the  paper  and  put  it  down.  "What  are  the  kids 
doin’?”  she  asked  as  if  she  mistrusted  her  own  eyes. 

"I  don’t  know,  Eve.  As  long  as  they  don’t  kill  one  another  I  don’t 
care,”  Pearl  replied  absently. 

A  breeze  came  over  the  garage  and  stirred  the  leaves  in  a  clump  of 
apple  trees  above  the  green  hammock.  An  apple  fell  and  bounced,  join¬ 
ing  others  scattered  over  the  lawn. 

"Did  you  see  that  Lewis  girl?”  Eve  asked.  "She  got  married  yester¬ 
day.  Here’s  her  picture.”  She  pointed  to  a  blurred  picture  in  the  corner. 
"She’s  very  pretty.” 
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“Yeah,  she  is.  Nice  smile.  Who  did  she  marry?”  the  sister  asked. 

“Some  boy  from  Ohio.  She’s  much  too  young  to  marry.  I’m  surprised 
her  parents  let  her  do  it,”  Eve  said.  “She’s  just  a  kid.  I  remember  when 
she  was  born.  Too  young,”  she  lamented. 

After  a  short  pause,  Eve  temporarily  placed  the  paper  on  her  lap  and 
reached  to  her  side  for  her  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  and  a  folder  of  Clear- 
port  City  Bank  matches.  After  offering  a  cigarette  to  her  sister,  who 
refused,  she  placed  one  between  her  lips  and  lit  it  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  She  inhaled  once,  deeply,  then,  satisfied,  she  shifted  her  attention 
undividedly  to  her  sister’s  profile.  “Those  men  must  be  hot  as  all  get  out 
on  that  golf  course,”  she  announced. 

“Well,  they  love  it,  you  know.  I  don’t  care  as  long  as  they  enjoy  it,” 
Pearl  responded. 

“I  don’t  care  what  they  like,”  Eve  said  softly.  “This  happens  every 
Sunday.  I  don’t  know  what  Tony  looks  like  in  the  daylight  any  more.” 
She  flicked  the  cigarette  with  a  tap  of  her  forefinger,  with  a  certain,  al¬ 
most  imperceptible,  air  of  authority.  “That’s  why  he  bought  this  place, 
you  know.  Every  Sunday  in  the  city  he’d  take  off  and  leave  me  all  alone 
in  that  lousy  apartment.  All  day.  It’s  enough  to  drive  you  looney.  I  mean 
it.  I  don’t  think  I  coulda  took  it  much  more.  I  really  don’t.” 

She  stopped  abruptly  to  catch  her  breath  and  to  check  to  see  how  her 
sister  was  holding  out  under  this  meaningful  revelation.  She  continued, 
“Finally,  I  nagged  him  so  much  he  got  this  place  just  to  shut  me  up.  I 
mean  it.  I  don’t  want  to  get  in  his  way,  right?  He  likes  golf,  so  let  him 
golf.  But  whatsa  story  leaving  me  in  the  lurch  every  Sunday?  At  least 
you  got  the  kids  to  keep  you  company.” 

“Mmmm,”  the  sister  responded. 

A  period  of  silence  between  the  two  answered  any  pertinent  or  other¬ 
wise  questions  either  might  have  had.  When  Eve  reached  the  end  of  her 
cigarette  she  unceremoniously  crushed  it  on  the  corner  of  the  bench, 
picked  up  the  paper,  and  resumed  reading  it. 

*  *  * 

The  children  chased  each  other.  The  oldest  of  the  three,  the  boy, 
chased  his  younger  sisters.  Though  he  was  only  six  his  short  black  hair 
and  neat  side  taps  curiously  framed  his  seraphic  face.  Both  his  sisters’ 
hair  shined  lightly  with  infancy.  One  wore  her  hair  in  bowed  locks.  The 
older  girl  had  a  short  pixie-type  cut. 

They  ran  swiftly  over  the  short  grass.  Around  the  apple  trees  in  a 
row,  up  the  little  hills  and  down.  Through  the  dank  tool  shed.  In  one 
door  and  out  the  back.  Under  the  grape  arbor  with  its  sweet  odor,  back 
of  the  fireplace,  the  three  ran  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  each  quick 
move. 

But  the  girls  were  no  match  for  him.  In  a  minute  he  caught  the 
younger  sister,  huffing  and  pulling  her  to  the  ground  with  her  screams 
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of  laughter  and  gold  locks  waving.  She  fought  him  off  with  half-hearted 
swipes  to  his  face.  But  his  hands  were  bigger  than  hers  so  he  held  both 
her  wrists  behind  her  back  with  one  hand  while  tickling  her  with  the 
other.  Then  he  left  her  giggling  and  rolling  in  the  grass  to  hunt  for  his 
other  sister. 

She  would  always  be  waiting  with  held  breath  behind  the  grey  tool 
shed.  Every  day  she  chose  this  same  place  to  hide.  But  sometimes  he 
would  come  around  from  the  left  side  and  sometimes  he  would  come 
from  the  right.  Some  days  she  would  peek  around  a  corner  and  when 
she  would  see  him  coming,  staring  at  her  wide-eyed  and  mad-looking, 
she  would  jump  back  and  her  heart  would  thump  wildly. 

Today  he  came  around  the  left  side  slowly  and  saw  that  she  was  start¬ 
ing  to  peek  around  the  right  corner  so  he  moved  softly.  When  in  back  of 
her  he  touched  her  shoulder  lightly.  She  swung  around,  back  against 
the  wall,  and  screamed  wildly  with  pleasure.  The  screams  drifted  up 
above  the  shed  and  dissolved  in  the  liquid  air  never  to  be  heard  again. 

*  *  * 

“Did  you  see  this  story  about  the  orphans  ?”  Eve  asked  her  sister. 

“What  about  them?”  the  sister  replied. 

“Well  it  just  says  here  they  don’t  have  enough  qualified  couples  to 
adopt  them.  They  have  their  pictures.  Look.  This  one’s  cute.” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  thinkin’  of  takin’  one  on,  now,  would  you?”  the  sis¬ 
ter  asked. 

“No.  No  more.  Tony  and  me  used  to  talk  about  it  years  ago.  But  we 
never  did  nothin’  about  it.  And  now  it’s  too  late.  We’re  too  old  now.” 

“Well,  I  heard  once  where  there  were  older  kids.  Maybe  you  could  get 
one  of  them.  That  way  you  wouldn’t  have  to  bother  with  a  baby,”  the 
sister  said. 

“I  don’t  know.  Maybe  I’d  like  it.  But  they’re  such  an  expense.  We’d 
probably  have  to  give  this  place  up.  No,  that  wouldn’t  go  over  so  big. 
No,  we  can’t  do  it.” 

The  sister  nodded  silently. 

*  *  * 

The  children  ran  towards  the  sisters,  oblivious  of  the  heat.  Only  when 
they  dropped  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  relatives  did  they  begin  to 
sweat  and  gag.  The  boy  spoke.  “Phew,  Auntie,  can  I  have  a  Coke?  Boy, 
is  it  hot.” 

Aunt  Eve  smiled.  “Of  course,  Jimmy.  Go  get  one.  Get  two  for  your 
sisters,  too.  Coke  all  right,  Cindy?  Kathy?  Get  three  Cokes,”  called  the 
aunt. 

Jimmy  galloped  inside  the  garage  to  the  ice  chest.  He  lifted  the  lid 
and  pushed  the  ice  cubes  around  in  search  of  the  sodas.  “There’s  only 
one  Coke,”  he  hollered.  “Ginger  ale  all  right?” 

“Anything,”  the  aunt  called. 
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He  replaced  the  lid  and  grappled  with  the  frosty  bottles  in  his  stubby 
arms.  Before  he  turned  the  corner  into  his  aunt’s  view  he  stopped.  “Do 
you  want  a  ginger  ale,  too,  Auntie?  Mom?” 

“No.  No  thanks,”  his  aunt  called.  She  watched  her  nephew  walking 
towards  her.  He  resembled  a  man  who  had  just  won  at  the  horses  and 
was,  as  yet,  unaccustomed  to  handling  his  wealth  with  ease. 

Jimmy  passed  the  bottles  to  the  girls  who  grabbed  them  violently.  He 
drank  from  his  bottle,  then  rubbing  its  mouth  with  his  hand  he  said, 
“Here,  Auntie.  Have  some.” 

“No,  dear.  I  don’t  want  any.  We  just  had  some.  Didn’t  we,  Pearl?” 
she  said. 

“Sure,”  Pearl  said  blankly.  “We  don’t  want  none.”  She  smiled  at  her 
son. 

The  Aunt  caught  Pearl’s  attention,  winked  her  left  eye  and  bit  her 
lower  lip.  She  picked  up  the  paper,  and  turned  to  the  page  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  orphans.  Then  she  said,  “Jimmy.  Your  mother  and  me  were 
just  looking  at  these  pictures.  They’re  orphans.  They  don’t  have  no 
mothers  or  fathers  like  you  do.  So  I  thought  I’d  adopt  one  seein’s  how 
Uncle  and  me  don’t  have  no  children.” 

“Yeah?”  Jimmy  rose  to  his  feet  to  see.  “Where?” 

“Here,”  his  aunt  said.  “Look.  All  their  names  and  ages  are  here. 
Should  we  get  a  boy  or  a  girl,  do  you  think?”  She  watched  his  face. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  don’t  know.  A  boy,  I  guess.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea.  I  wouldn’t  have  to  buy  so  many  clothes  for  a  boy 
as  for  a  girl.  I  think  I  will  get  a  boy.”  She  winked  again  to  her  smiling 
sister.  “Here’s  one  boy  just  about  your  age.  Says  he’s  five.  How  about 
him?  Don’t  he  look  cute?”  she  asked. 

Jimmy’s  brow  wrinkled  with  uncertainty.  “Not  so  much.  Lookit  that 
baby  girl.  She’s  cute,  huh?” 

“I  rather  have  a  boy.  Here’s  another  one.  Look.  He’s  seven.  A  year 
older  than  you.  Isn’t  that  nice?  I  think  we’ll  get  him.” 

“No,  not  him,”  Jimmy  said  matter-of-factly.  “Lookit  that  little  boy. 
He’s  only  three.  He’s  better.  Look.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  the  aunt  said.  “I  still  like  the  boy  who’s  seven. 
Thomas  Haswill.’  I  like  him.  We’ll  get  him  tomorrow.”  She  smiled  again 
to  her  sister. 

Jimmy  shook  his  head.  “I  don’t  like  him.  He  looks  fresh.  I  don’t  like 
him.”  He  stared  at  his  aunt. 

Aunt  Eve  smiled.  “I  don’t  think  so.  He’ll  be  good  to  play  with,  I 
betcha.  Maybe  he  could  even  teach  you  stuff.  You’ll  like  him,”  she  said 
with  an  air  of  finality. 

Jimmy  stood  up  and  dropped  his  soda  bottle  to  his  side.  He  spoke 
slowly.  “I  don’t  like  him.”  His  forehead  was  wrinkled.  “He’s  a  brat  and 
I  don’t  like  him.” 
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The  aunt’s  head  snapped  back.  “What?”  she  said. 

“You’re  not  getting  him.  He’s  no  good,  I  said.”  He  stared  at  his  aunt. 

“Why  not?”  she  said. 

“Because  I  said  so.”  He  pursed  his  lips.  “You’re  not  getting  him.” 
Pearl  stared  at  the  two. 

Jimmy  turned  and  ran  across  the  yard  past  the  fireplace  into  the  thick 
woods  that  surrounded  the  yard.  He  stopped  when  he  reached  the  aban¬ 
doned  road  that  led  to  the  town’s  main  road.  His  chest  heaved,  and  sweat 
covered  his  forehead  and  neck. 

He  kicked  a  stone  and  it  scurried  in  an  arc  across  the  road  raising 
a  thin  trail  of  dust.  In  the  distance  he  heard  sticky  tires  rolling  on  the 
steaming  tar  road.  But  closer  to  him  were  the  sounds  of  the  breeze  and 
an  accidental  rustle  of  leaves.  He  picked  up  a  pebble  and  rubbed  its 
jagged  edges  with  his  finger.  Round  and  round  he  turned  it.  Then  he 
stood  as  a  baseball  pitcher  would,  wound  up,  and  threw  the  stone  hard 
as  he  could,  and  it  pierced  the  forest  through  a  blueberry  bush.  Another 
pebble  caught  his  eye  and  he  strode  up  to  it  and  kicked  it.  It  left  the 
ground  for  a  few  seconds  but  he  didn’t  notice.  Behind  him  he  heard  a 
body  coming  through  the  branches.  He  began  to  march  in  his  infuriated 
stride  towards  the  main  road. 

“Jimmy,”  he  heard  his  aunt  calling.  “C’mere  Jimmy.  I’m  not  adopt¬ 
ing  anybody.  Don’t  be  so  silly.”  The  aunt  ran  up  behind  him  and  grabbed 
his  collar.  “C’mere.” 

“You  hate  me.”  He  squirmed.  “Let  me  go.  I’m  goin’  home.” 

“Your  mother’ll  take  you  home.  C’mere.  Give  Auntie  a  big  kiss.  I’m 
not  adopting  anybody.  I  love  you  too  much.”  She  turned  him  around. 

“You  sure?”  he  said  in  his  impish  voice  that  soothed  his  aunt’s  ears. 

“Of  course.”  She  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  “Don’t  be  like  that.  We  love 
you,  Uncle  and  me.  We  wouldn’t  adopt  nobody  now.  We’re  too  old.  Don’t 
be  silly.” 

She  took  his  hand  and  walked  him  back  down  the  dirt  road,  and 
through  the  branches.  She  bent  over  to  avoid  a  branch  but  not  enough 
and  a  thorn  scratched  across  her  cheek.  She  touched  the  cheek  and  saw 
blood  on  her  fingertips. 

“Godamn,”  she  mumbled. 
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SCHEHERAZADE 

Oh,  it  was  golden  then,  and  stood  so  high 
a  hidden  child  could  wonder:  found,  we  ran 
like  wind-swept  lovers,  hovering  began 
old  songs  forgotten  in  the  beaded  sigh 
of  birds — long  afternoons,  and  golden  too  .  .  . 

We  laughed  and  tickled  sunlight  with  long  grass 
from  unmowed  fields,  and  played  to  let  it  pass 
unnoticed  in  wind.  From  grasses,  then,  who 
thought  such  memories  might  come,  remind 
of  sunlight  threaded  in  bare  barns?  they  wind 
like  country  roads  that  laugh  past  fields,  and  say 
they  too  remember,  riding  here  can  find 
our  wired  shadows — and  enough  to  bind 
in  this,  my  love,  our  harvested  green  hay. 

— P.  A.  Thibodeau 
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The  Mirror 

by 

Wendell 

Bower  man 


JaMES  ACTWOOD  smiled  to  himself  as  he  sank  heavily  into  his 
leather  armchair.  He  felt  his  breast  pockets  with  his  hands,  and,  not 
finding  his  pen,  stood  again  to  search  in  his  pants  pockets.  “Now  what’d 
I  do  with  that  stupid  thing?”  he  mumbled  aloud,  feeling  old  already  at 
thirty- five.  His  heavy  figure  shuffled  over  the  carpet  to  a  glass-top  table ; 
and  he  began  moving  bric-a-brac  to  locate  his  pen. 
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“What’re  you  doing,  Jim?”  a  harsh  high  voice  called  from  a  door 
across  the  room.  A  china  doll  rattled  menacingly  and  Actwood  felt  him¬ 
self  float  slowly  back  down  to  the  rug.  He  sighed  and  looked  out  at  his 
sunlit  terrace  through  the  sheer  curtains  on  the  French  doors  next  to 
him. 

“Smashing  your  china,  dear.  Why?”  He  heard  her  rocking  chair 
squeak. 

“Just  wondered.  What  are  you  doing?”  Alice  Actwood,  only  twenty- 
eight,  stood  at  the  door,  holding  her  knitting  in  one  hand  and  straight¬ 
ening  her  maternity  blouse  with  the  other. 

His  puffy  face  relaxed.  “Actually  I  was  trying  to  locate  my  pen.  You 
haven’t  been  drinking  from  it  lately?” 

“No,  but  you  might  try  the  pen-holder  on  your  desk.  That’s  what 
they’re  for,  you  .  .  .  but  then,  you  wouldn’t  know.”  All  five  feet  of  her 
stiffened,  but  her  dark  eyes  showed  she  was  more  hurt  than  angry. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  She  shook  her  head  and  he 
soon  heard  her  creaking  chair  in  the  next  room.  He  walked  back  to  his 
chair,  pen  in  hand;  then,  remembering  his  notebook,  he  went  back  to 
the  small  table.  He  opened  a  tiny  drawer  in  it,  drew  out  his  notebook, 
and  began  to  shut  the  drawer.  The  table  wobbled  and  the  doll  teetered 
over  the  edge — it  hit  with  a  muffled  sound  on  the  rug,  and  seeing  it 
whole,  Jim  sighed  with  relief.  He  picked  it  up,  and  put  the  piece  back. 
He  finally  sat  down  with  his  tools,  not  noticing  that  the  china  doll  now 
flirted  at  him  over  a  missing  nose. 

In  half  an  hour  he  had  filled  one  page  of  the  notebook  and  wrote  “The 
End.” 

He  carried  the  manuscript  from  the  wood  paneling  of  his  office  to  the 
pale  blue  bedroom  where  his  wife  rocked,  a  room  darkened  by  shades 
behind  lace  curtains,  all  pulled  down  except  at  the  bay  window  where 
she  sat. 

“How’re  you  feeling  this  afternoon?  I’m  sorry  I  was  so  sarcastic, 
really.”  He  stood  in  front  of  her,  watching  her  knit. 

“That’s  all  right,”  she  half-smiled.  “And  I’m  not  feeling  too  badly. 
But  have  you  written  another  story?  Let  me  see  it.”  She  put  her  knit¬ 
ting  in  her  lap,  held  out  her  hands. 

“You  don’t  have  to.  .  .  .”  He  handed  her  the  notebook  and  walked 
back  to  his  study.  He  waited  for  five  minutes  drumming  his  fingers  on 
his  desk,  listening  to  the  drone  of  a  fly  at  the  glass  doors.  Then  he  walked 
back  to  the  dark,  hot  bedroom. 

She  smiled  and  said,  “It’s  not  as  good  as  usual.  Perhaps  you’re  not  up 
to  it  this  weekend.  Was  the  past  week  at  the  office  upsetting?  I  know 
how  much  the  accounting  can  get  you  down  in  the  summer.” 

He  said  nothing,  wishing  she  would  criticize  particulars. 
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“But  you  do  seem  to  be  getting  very  effective  with  symbols.  Why  don’t 
you  try  another  poem?” 

He  smiled  involuntarily,  wondering  how  many  times  he  had  told  her 
that  poems  came  only  by  inspiration.  She  looked  up  at  him  puzzled,  and 
he  nodded.  “I’ll  go  out  and  do  some  weeding  to  get  inspired.” 

“I  didn’t  mean.  .  .  .” 

“I  know.” 

“Do  you  mean  you  know  I’m  just  less  'sensitive’  and  can’t  understand 
you?” 

“Yes,”  he  thought.  “No,”  he  said.  “I’m  sorry  I  spoke  so  hastily.  But 
the  weeding  does  need  doing.  .  .  .” 

“Anything  to  get  outside,  huh?” 

He  looked  at  her  critically.  “Dear,  you  know  I  wouldn’t.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
you  ought  to  take  a  nap  this  afternoon.” 

She  flushed,  and  then  picked  up  her  knitting,  shaking  her  head. 

“Do  rest,  dear.”  He  touched  her  cheek,  then  cautiously  stroked  her 
stomach.  She  reached  out  to  smooth  her  maternity  blouse,  and  he 
stopped.  He  touched  her  hair  and  left  the  room.  She  tucked  a  wisp  of 
hair  back  from  her  face  and  pushed  herself  upright.  Brushing  away 
the  flowing  tears,  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed. 

He  swung  open  the  glass  doors,  and  stepped  onto  the  flagstone  ter¬ 
race.  Walking  briskly  to  a  small  shed  hidden  from  view  behind  a  clipped 
yewhedge,  he  turned  the  wood  block  with  a  nail  in  the  center  and  pulled 
open  the  door.  The  dusky  smell  made  him  hold  his  breath  as  he  stepped 
quickly  inside,  picked  up  a  garden  trowel,  and  an  eight-quart  basket, 
and  stepped  back  outside.  He  turned  from  the  door,  gasped  for  breath, 
and  let  his  face  turn  pale  again.  Then  he  shut  the  door  with  his  back¬ 
side,  turned  the  piece  of  wood  to,  and  strolled  back  to  the  terrace. 

The  rose  garden  near  the  terrace  was  soon  half  weeded.  As  he  finished 
each  small  section,  he  turned  over  the  dirt  with  the  trowel,  stopping 
often  to  rub  his  wrist,  sore  from  the  work.  Turning  over  half  a  worm 
made  him  decide  to  stop  awhile,  and  he  began  to  study  reflections  in  a 
birdbath  in  the  center  of  the  circular  garden.  The  fragrance  of  the  roses 
suddenly  struck  him.  He  became  very  uncomfortable  in  the  heat  and 
sunlight,  and  was  about  to  move  into  the  house  when  he  suddenly  be¬ 
came  very  ashamed,  first  because  he,  a  writer,  was  not  appreciating  the 
passionate  summer  day,  then  of  his  selfishness  and  thoughtlessness  and 
lack  of  feeling.  He  decided  to  change,  and  began  to  think  of  a  poem  to 
convey  that. 

First  seen  in  a  brook,  arched  by  trees — a  crypt 
Sparkling  water,  smooth  stones,  brown  earth — 
dead  yet. 
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Next  on  the  slopes  of  violet  mountains,  verdant 
aprons,  overbright  day 

He  began  hurrying  toward  the  house,  as  the  poem  kept  coming  to  him: 

Soft  breeze  rustling  the  empty,  lonely  grass. 

Third  at  the  sea,  brilliant,  still,  and  cold — 

Roaring  silence,  lively  foam;  the  swell  breaks 
at  the  shore, 

Now  a  door  seems  open  with  sun  behind 

And  rooms  crowded  with  godly  men. 

He  ran  into  the  house,  quickly  wrote  down  the  poem;  then,  carrying  it, 
went  into  his  wife’s  bedroom.  She  was  asleep.  He  woke  her,  and  read 
her  the  poem. 

She  asked,  “Couldn’t  you  have  let  me  sleep?”  Then,  seeing  his  face, 
“But  the  poem’s  very  nice.” 

She  just  couldn’t  understand,  he  thought,  she  never  would.  But  he’d 
changed!  Now  maybe  soon  she  would  understand.  ...  He  apologized 
for  awakening  her  and  went  back  to  his  study.  He  shut  the  glass  doors 
on  his  way  out,  to  keep  out  the  flies,  putting  the  glass  table  with  the 
figurine  in  the  shade  again.  He  went  back  to  the  rose  garden,  and  began 
working  very  fast. 

Alice  looked  out  of  the  window,  then  called  to  him.  “Jim,  don’t  dig  so 
close  to  the  plants.  You’ll  cut  the  roots.” 

He  sighed.  “Thank  you,  dear.  Why  aren’t  you  asleep?” 

“I  couldn’t  get  back  after  you  woke  me  up,”  she  said. 

“Always  trying  to  blame  me,”  he  thought.  “No,  that’s  not  so.  She’s 
just  tired.”  But  things  would  change. 

When  he  had  finished  weeding,  he  replaced  the  tools  and  brought  out 
trimming  shears.  He  cut  off  the  dead  blooms,  then  a  dozen  fresh  roses 
to  take  into  the  house.  Carrying  the  two  bunches,  he  headed  back  to  the 
shed,  put  back  the  shears,  opened  a  trashcan,  and  threw  away  the  bou¬ 
quet.  As  he  contemplated  his  changed  self,  he  held  the  dead  flowers 
gingerly  in  his  hands,  and  when  he  reached  the  house,  laid  them  care¬ 
fully  on  his  desk. 

“Dear,  where’re  the  vases?”  he  called. 

He  heard  Alice  stir  in  the  next  room. 

“What  now,  Jim?” 

“You  weren’t  asleep  again?” 

“No,  dear,  of  course  not!” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I  picked  a  bouquet.  Where’re  the  vases?” 

“In  here,  in  the  cupboard  next  to  the  bed.  I’ll  bring.  .  .” 

“Just  lie  still.” 
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She  had  already  opened  the  cupboard  when  he  reached  her,  so  he 
lifted  down  a  faded  pink  glass  vase. 

“Not  that  ugly  thing.” 

“You're  supposed  to  look  at  the  flowers,  not  the  vase.” 

“But  the  copper  one.  .  .  .”  He  had  already  left  the  room.  She  opened 
a  drawer  below  the  corner  cupboard  and  drew  out  a  pair  of  scissors, 
then  followed  him.  She  came  upon  him,  looking  bewildered  at  the  dead 
roses. 

“My,  they  went  fast,”  she  remarked. 

“I  think  I  threw  out  the  wrong  ones.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

Jim  brought  back  the  live  roses  and  she  arranged  the  bouquet. 

“Now,  won't  you  go  back  to  bed?” 

“Why,  so  you  can  wake  me  again?” 

“I'll  be  more  careful,  I  promise.” 

“I'll  bet.  You  never  think  of.  .  .  .”  She  bit  her  lip.  “I  guess  I  am  still 
tired.  Please  try  not  to  awaken  me  again.” 

“I  won't.  I’m  going  to  rewrite  that  story  I  showed  you  this  morning. 
I've  changed  my  mind  about  it.” 

“Good.”  She  returned  to  her  bedroom,  and  he  sat  down  at  the  desk. 
He  crossed  out  half  the  story;  then,  on  the  opposite  page,  he  began  writ¬ 
ing  the  new  version.  He  had  finished  only  the  first  paragraph  when  he 
began  poking  at  the  books  on  his  bookshelves  with  the  end  of  his  pen. 
Then  he  stood  up  and  began  studying  the  roses  his  wife  had  placed  on 
the  glass-top  table.  He  noticed  the  chipped  damsel  and  wondered  if  it 
could  have  been  broken  when  he  had  knocked  it  over.  He  opened  the 
curtains  on  the  doors  to  let  light  hit  the  floor  where  the  figurine  had 
fallen.  He  could  find  nothing,  and  repaired  the  problem  by  putting  the 
doll  behind  the  “ugly”  pink  vase  and  closing  the  curtains. 

He  finally  sat  down  again  to  work,  and  completed  the  story.  He  was 
so  excited  that  he  could  restrain  himself  from  awakening  his  wife  only 
half  an  hour.  Then  he  showed  her  what  he  called  “The  Mirror.” 

She  sighed,  looked  at  his  excited  face  pleadingly,  then  began  to  read. 

“I  finally  got  inside  a  character,”  he  broke  in.  “He’s  at  the  initiation 
stage,  see,  and  he’s  going  to  make  it  to  adulthood,  but  it’s  not  good.” 

Alice  nodded,  then  continued.  When  she  had  finished,  she  burst  into 
tears. 

“Did  you  like  it  that  much?”  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“It  isn’t  the  baby  already — he’s  not  due  for  another  two  weeks !”  His 
voice  shook. 

“No,”  she  sobbed.  He  sat  beside  her  on  the  bed,  in  puzzled  silence. 
Then  he  thought  of  her  sleeping. 

“Oh,  I  woke  you  up  again,  and  after  all  my  promises.  I'm  really 
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sorry.”  He  reached  out  to  hold  her  hand,  and  she  stood  up.  “ Won’t  you 
forgive  me?” 

“Of  course,”  she  sighed  and  walked  into  his  den.  He  followed  her. 
She  walked  over  to  the  roses,  and  began  stroking  the  petals.  She  saw 
the  figurine,  and  picked  it  up,  touching  the  broken  plaster. 

He  saw  it,  and  said,  “I.  .  .  .” 

“Never  mind,”  she  said  quickly,  and  put  it  back.  “Jim,  what’re  you 
going  to  do  when  the  baby  comes?” 

“Why,  I _ ” 

“I  thought  maybe  that’d  make  you  think  of  me  and  it  once  in  a  while, 
but  you  don’t.  Aren’t  you  ever  going  to  change?” 

“But  my  poem.  .  .  .” 

“Yes?  Your  poem!  Always  your  poem,  or  your  story,  or  your  novel, 
or  something.  Can’t  you  just  talk  to  me  like  other  people?” 

“But  I  thought.  .  .  .”  His  face  grew  very  confused. 

“I  liked  it?  I  did,  but  you  don’t  really  write  them  for  me,  you  know. 
They’re  for  you.”  Tears  started  from  her  eyes.  “Everything’s  for  you, 
even  my  baby’s  for  you.  Don’t  you  see?” 

He  was  silent.  She  looked  at  him,  waiting.  He  stood  still,  head  bowed. 
She  burst  out  crying  and  said,  “No,  you  never  will.  Then  I  hope  your 
baby’s  dead !”  He  looked  at  her,  shocked.  Then  he  began  to  think  of  what 
he’d  read  about  women  in  pregnancy.  “She’ll  get  over  it,”  he  thought. 
“You  don’t  mean  that,”  he  said  softly. 

“I  dor  she  almost  shouted,  and  ran  back  into  her  bedroom,  where  he 
could  hear  her  sobbing. 

“Maybe  she’s  right,”  he  thought.  “But  then  I  can’t  do  anything  about 
it  anyway,  I  guess.”  He  went  in  to  try  and  comfort  her.  As  he  rubbed 
her  back,  he  said,  “Darling,  I’ll  stop  writing  and  devote  myself  to  you 
and  our  son.  Hush,  now.  It’s  all  right.  You’ll  feel  better  soon.  And  I’ll 
change,  you’ll  see.”  He  thought  to  himself,  “She’s  right.  My  poor  wife. 
.  .  .  But  I  can’t  do  much  about  the  way  I  am,  I  guess.”  He  sighed,  “Why 
did  you  love  me  anyway?”  She  stopped  crying.  “I’m  not  going  to  change 
— you  know  it,  and  I  know  it.  Forgive  me  ahead  of  time  for  not  loving 
you,”  he  said  dramatically.  And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  thought  of  how 
he’d  try,  he  really  would,  to  become  a  good  husband  and  father,  if  only 
his  son  would  live. 
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